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Dudley Hustin was gazing out the quartz porthole. Gray and unvarying, the plain stretched on 
and to the slightly blue horizon. No rock interrupted the monotony of that desert, nor did any tree; there 
was no trace of life. Dudley had been staring for a while out of the starship that had finally landed on 
something solid and secure, but he showed no sign of relief, surprise, or even simple curiosity. His rigid 
face expressed only sorrow. Pat Wheaver emerged from the navigation room, came up, and put his 
hand on Dudley's shoulder. 

“Why're we here, Pat?” Dudley asked in a low tone of voice. 

“Give me an explanation because I don't dare offer one.” 

“You know very well the answer to that as well as I do.” 

“No, Pat,” Dudley shook his head. “I thought I knew, or maybe I was trying to convince myself 
that there should be a reason, but now it's all confusing to me. We've ventured too far here, and 
everything we're doing is to no avail. Even you admit that...” 

“Your sorrow's making you talk like that, Dudley. Up to a few hours ago you were more 
enthusiastic than anyone else, now your mind's a little clouded. That's normal and understandable, but 
little by little you'll be getting back to your old self. But you have to force yourself, letting yourself go 
won't serve any purpose and you'd only be asking for trouble for us all now that we need each others' 
help as never before. Did it ever occur to you that the very thought of it breaks out hearts?” 

Dudley kept staring outside and shaking his head slightly. “But why Peter? He wasn't part of the 
Orion crew. He was there only as an observer. That wasn't even his ship!” 

Pat grabbed him by the shoulders and firmly turned him around. “Listen, Dudley, now you're 
the one not making sense. What about Mike, Vasco, George, and Burt? Weren't they like Peter? Peter, 
of course, was your brother, but you must know by now that once in space, there's no longer any 
kinship, yet at the same time everyone is one big family.” 

Dudley ran his hand over his face and moved away from his crewmate. He crossed the narrow 
cabin and studied the desert on the other side of the ship. “That's all that's left,” he said to himself. 

A few hundred meters from the starship, the desert landscape was marred by a black mass, 
twisted and smoking. The most disparate objects were around it in a wide radius. Some were heaped 
up, others lying around at random. A few men were busy poking around in the smoking remains, 
retrieving everything that was still serviceable. 

“We'll never know what happened,” Dudley said. 

“Maybe a random rocket failure.” 

“Something inconceivable these days.” 

“Listen, Dudley. I have to lend a hand. Why don't you come along. It'll take your mind off. . .” 

“No, Pat, maybe later.” 

Pat exited the starship and made his way toward the disaster site. In his mind was engraved the 
terrible scene experienced a few hours ago. The two starships had been orbiting the planet for a long 
time searching for the best landing spot, but every place was as good or bad as any other, given the 
uniformity of the surface. The Orion, their support ship, broke out of orbit to land first. The Vega 
followed a short distance behind. 

On the right monitor Pat followed the progress of the big ship until it got a few hundred meters 
from the surface, then all of a sudden he saw it tilt and fall like dead weight. Everything happened so 
quickly that no distress call had been sent from the support ship, and on the Vega everyone was 
dumbfounded, frozen. A good part of their supplies and preparation had been destroyed. Now, without 
the support ship, the stipulated stay on the planet and therefore the long trip home would be rendered 


just about impossible. Embarking on an expedition without a support ship was out of the question, 
given the low possibilities that a single ship of modest size and mainly equipped for scientific study 
would make it back to Earth. The problems did not amount to much on the trip out, but once on the 
planets where they had to face sometimes hostile environments, the absence of adequate equipment 
was tantamount to suicide. 

Yet many expeditions did not make it back to Earth, stopped by who-knew-what unknown 
forces or maybe unable to overcome who-knew-what unimaginable dangers. Every now and then ships 
lifted off for the most diverse points in the galaxy to follow the first astral routes; then sudden silence, 
screams of terror, the description of slow agony, or vanishing in a faraway roar. Other times only the 
support ship returned, but the primary ships alone, never. However, only once had the primary ship 
made it back to the skies above Earth without its support ship: the famous 62 Cygni, the hull having 
become a coffin with only two men left alive in it. 

Rather indifferent, Pat watched his crewmates out of the fire-ravaged debris. They had already 
been rummaging around in the remains of the support ship for a couple of hours. The tangle of plates 
was such that, to get into the different holds, one had to cut through the metal. 

One of the planet's three moons had risen out of the gray expanse of sand marking the horizon 
and quickly scudded across the sky only to disappear on the opposite side, into the same scene of gray 
sand, leaving the men with their disconcerting vision of its spooky appearance, a large inflamed sphere 
silently plying the sky of an unknown planet, giving rise from the abyss of time and space the atavistic 
memory of strange gods bringing misfortune. Pat observed how the men watched the sky 
apprehensively and thought: Millions of years have passed. We conquered out own planet, so we spread 
throughout the system, bringing civilization, comfort, and security. Now we have adapted to space, we 
have been molded by its incredible laws, and we have ventured into other systems. Millions of years 
have passed since man was born and with his capacity and genius he has conquered the known 
universe. But leave this man in and abandoned house, alone and at night, and he will find himself 
completely defenceless against assaults by thousands of invisible enemies against which he has no 
weapons. Nightmares, fear of the unknown, what we ourselves from time to time create and deform 
involuntarily according to circumstances, the intangibility of the darkness that can hide anything. 

Every so often the men raised their eyes and gazed at the reddish sphere over them, the gray 
expanse of sand, and listened the silence of the planet. Once again they found themselves all shut up in 
an abandoned house, alone and in the dark, surrounded by the unknown. A short while before, a ship 
had crashed and was completely destroyed. Equipment, supplies, weapons, and spare parts that would 
have been vitally important were all reduced to a heap of junk. Five men had died, crushed beneath 
tons of steel, and their bodies had not yet appeared among the machines in the navigation room. But all 
that was nothing, all that was something tangible that could be seen with eyes and touched with hands. 

Of course, it was an event that almost surely would have meant death for everyone else, but at 
least they were equipped to overcome this setback, for they had the spirit of initiative, the instinct of 
self preservation, rationality, all devices that gave those men something they all really needed — hope. 

The first moon having set, the sky returned to a monotonous slate blue, streaked with faint 
vapor trails. All around, as far as the eye could see, not a single object marred the flat, gray uniformity 
of the desert except there, a short distance away, two black masses: one tall and slender but powerful; 
the other, something flattened by a giant's hand hurled to the ground. Both so sharply alien to the 
planet. Larry Anderson called from what remained of the Orion. Like ants, the others rushed over. Pat 
was with them. Dudley kept looking out the porthole in the Vega. He knew they would find something 
sooner or later. 

Mike Shepleton was a guy almost two meters tall, and although young, he had to his credit a 
good number of achievements, naturally within the confines of the solar system. This was the first time 
he had ventured beyond the Pluto outpost. His crewmates identified him by his wristwatch. His left 
forearm was the only body part that emerged intact from a jumble of twisted plates. Locating the 


navigation room like that, the men cut through all the upper plates and exposed the area. On the inside, 
next to Mike Shepleton's body, they found Vasco Ramirez and Dudley's brother, Peter Hustin, as well. 
Vasco Ramirez had only half a head, the other half had been cleanly sheared off by a quartz shard. The 
rest of his body seemed to be in one piece, but that was due solely to the rugged spacesuit that kept the 
outline of a human form. When they lifted Vasco's body, they did not feel any bones. Peter Hustin was 
found on the ship, lying on his back against the ground. His left leg, part of his left arm, and part of his 
thorax were hidden beneath the orbital computer. They tried to lift the huge device, but without a block 
and tackle it would have been impossible to budge it. They then tried to extricate carefully their 
crewmember from that vice, but at the first tug Peter's body came out easily, rather, the visible part 
came out from under it, and the rest stayed put. 

When the second moon started on its path across the sky now black yet radiant, Pat Wheaver 
was saying his last good-byes to his fallen crewmembers. Then he closed the book in his hand and 
crossed himself. The other four men, arranged in a semicircle, followed suit and stood silently watching 
the five mounds of soil beneath which the five Orion crewmembers, wrapped up in plastic shrouds, lay 
in eternal rest. Crosses were fashioned from the steel debris, and on five small metal plates Ed Doyle 
had etched their names and dates. 

“Okay, guys,” Pat Wheaver said. “It goes without saying that we're in a rather critical situation 
without a support ship, and this planet doesn't seem inclined to give up much. So all we can do is use 
the time to complete, if possible, the necessary preparations to get back. May God protect us. Larry, 
how do we stand on the supplies we lost?” 

“About 70 percent. The other 30 percent have been collected and stowed. A lot of equipment is 
intact or in good condition, but they don't work because they're disconnected or need parts. You could 
say that another ten percent can be considered unusable.” 

“Listen,” Pat Wheaver rubbed his chin and after a moment of silence said, “tonight we'll get as 
much rest as possible. We've take inventory in the morning and see where we stand. As soon as it's 
finished, we'll load only what is strictly essential on the Vega and we're off.” But they all thought to 
themselves that the chances of returning to Earth were slim to none. “Now,” Pat Wheaver went on, 
“we'll need to set up a guard schedule. The night here is 21 Earth hours long. We'll do four-hours shifts. 
Let's say that one hour has already passed, so let's synchronize our watches to zero hours. Dudley will 
take the first watch to 0400 hours, then Larry Anderson takes over from 0400 to 0800 hours, next is 
Cliff Donovan from 0800 to 1200 hours, then Ed Doyle from 1200 to 1600 hours, and I'll do the 1600 
hours to dawn.” 

“Pat,” Ed said. “Do you really think it's necessary to stand guard? I think it's a bit ridiculous, 
under the circumstances.” 

“How so?” Pat asked sharply, “Is this any different from the other expeditions?” 

“Yeah, Pat,” Larry chimed in, “There're two differences. First, this is a planet made up of a huge 
gray-sand desert. There are no mountains, valleys, or woods, no place that can conceal dangers. 
There're no life here, Pat, on this planet. For the time being, we're the only living things.” 

“Just listen, guys-” Pat began, but Larry interrupted him. 

“Second, beyond the fact that cutting everybody's rest by four hours to look at sand is silly, and 
then, as everyone knows but no one has mentioned it up to now, nobody's convinced we'll make it 
back.” 

“That'll be enough of that, Larry,” Pat snapped. “I can't let you go around talking like that. 
Everyone will stand guard as always. This is not the first time that we've been on a strange planet and 
we've always run into problems, but no one's ever dreamed of going against the organization's SOPs. 
What's up this time? Okay, we lost five men before we even set foot on the surface and obviously the 
expedition has not had a good beginning, but that doesn't mean that we shouldn't do everything to use 
the few remaining chances we have to get back home.” 

“Pat,” Larry said in a weary voice while looking at the tips of his feet, “even I admit that we can 


escape the gravitational field of this planet without changing main engine four, and up to a point we 
should just burn the breaking rockets or thrusters. But we don't have one in reserve. When the first 
meteorite a little larger than a pebble gets through the shields and punctures the hull, what will we use 
for paneling? Will there be enough oxygen reserves on Vega when the ship loses all of its air? What 
about . . .” Larry was now looking him in the eyes as he spoke and his voice was getting louder. Then 
Pat Wheaver took the man by the lapel of his spacesuit and hissed at him in his face. 

“Just listen, Larry Anderson, and the rest of you, I know better than all of you after all out 
months together what we should and should not do. From the moment I was put on this ship as 
commander, I'd do anything to get it back home with as many of us board as possible. Is that clear? I 
think no more needs to be said. Dudley, get what you need and go about a kilometer from here, and 
whatever you see or hear, report back. Copy?” Dudley nodded and moved toward the starship. The 
group of men dispersed and slowly and silently headed toward the starship as well, everyone immersed 
in his own thoughts. 

Dudley Hustin was sitting on his backpack. He checked his watch; it was 0215 hours. Two and 
one-quarter hours of the long night had passed. From his observation post, Dudley was unable to see 
the immense gray expanse of sand or star-bright sky, not even the towering outline of the Vega next to 
the black heap of the Orion. The wispy vapor trails marking the moonset had gradually gotten bigger 
and had descended enough to cover everything. It was some kind of fog. 

“This damned fog is all I need,” he swore in a loud voice then said to himself, “Maybe Pat was 
right. When it's light, everything seems safe and friendly, and you think there's no danger. But when it 
gets dark, everything changes appearance and is transformed, and you feel the hostility. This damned 
fog. It could be hiding anything, and something could be sneaking up on you.” 

Instinctively, he whirled around to stare at the gray curtain stretching before him, then shook his 
head as if to rid it of those thoughts that were suddenly making inroads into his mind. What was there 
to be afraid of? They had orbited the planet several times and just surveyed it completely. There was 
nothing, absolutely nothing. Just gray sand all over the place. 

Then there's this fog. He got up and took a few steps. Then he stopped dead in his tracks, his 
ears pricked and eyes strained to make out something through the gray wall. There was a shifting sound 
like sand moving. Was it the wind shifting the sand? But the air was motionless. 

On board the Vega three men were asleep. The fourth man was stretched out with his eyes open 
and a cigarette dangling from his lips. Pat was thinking that this would have been his last trip into 
space. Now that he could think clearly, he had to be sincere with himself at least. The chances did not 
look good. However, he would attempt the impossible. 

Someone moved in his sleep, shifted around in his berth muttering, then went back to sleep. Pat 
got up and looked outside. There was nothing to see. It seemed that the quartz plate was always coated 
with gray. He was about to stretch out again when he spotted Larry sitting up and staying motionless 
while looking at the wall. Then Larry slowly turned around and got out of his berth. Pat watched, and 
his heart was suddenly in his throat. Because Larry's eyes were closed. 

With intense interest, Pat followed every little movement of the man who seemed undecided 
about where to go. Then Larry purposefully headed for the navigation room. His face reflected some 
type of internal joy and his lips outlined a childish smile. 

Pat was unable to make heads or tails of the phenomenon. There had never been a verified case 
of sleepwalking in his crew. Furthermore, it was something unacceptable in an astronaut. He restrained 
himself from waking Larry up and followed him quietly into the navigation room. Once there, Larry sat 
down in his chair and his expression repeatedly changed, becoming a mask of pain as if under some 
tremendous force. He brought his hands up to his head and he kept them there, his elbows resting on 
the glowing panel and his head clenched between his fists. 

For a few minutes, Pat stood watching his crewmember's actions, studying his face that from 
time to time showed signs of a desperate internal struggle only later to reflect a beaming expression of 


happiness. Pat decides to put an end to this distressing scene and made a move to tap Larry lightly on 

the shoulder, but the sound of footsteps stopped him at the last moment. Ed Doyle was coming over to 
him, decisively and with his forehead wrinkled. Ed too had his eyes closed. Pat thought he was going 

crazy. He jumped aside to let Ed pass, who went right to the transmission panel. He sat down, opened 

the tool locker, took out a big monkey wrench, and with a sudden expression of happiness on his face 

he made a move to smash in the panel. Pat jumped on him. 

A second later absolute pandemonium reigned on board the Vega. Ed and Larry stood petrified, 
the former from seeing the monkey wrench he was still clutching, the latter trying to figure out how he 
wound up sitting at his post. Cliff Donovan burst into the room to see what was going on. Pat was 
yelling while trying to rouse the two men. Then Ed fainted. Cliff Donovan looked at his watch. It was a 
few minutes before 1000 hours. 

“How long have I been here?” Larry Anderson asked wearily. 

“A little over two hours. How do you feel?” 

“Phoo,” Larrry said, turning around and seeing only gray vapor, motionless and opaque. “I'm 
drowsy. Did I sleep much?” 

“About an hour. But you were restless. You were talking in your sleep.” 

“What'd I say?” 

“T wasn't able to make out anything. Just a few meaningless words. At times you were laughing. 
You seemed...” 

“An idiot, huh? Well, Pat already said that back on the ship. I had no idea what was happening 
to me. It's the first time that's happened to me, Cliff, I swear to you. Maybe I'm going crazy.” 

“T don't think so. If it happened only to you, one might think you were deranged. But it's highly 
unlikely that the two of you would go off at the same time and with the very same symptoms. No, there 
has to be some other explanation. Maybe it had to do with the Orion disaster? We've all been shaken up 
by it, and in a way not at all negligible. Losing the support ship and five crewmembers like that has 
never happened as far as I know.” 

“Tt's a cursed planet. That's what it is,” Larry almost yelled. “Everything's gone wrong right up 
to now, and you'll see how it'll end up. We'll all go crazy before we croak.” 

“Don't get superstitious on me now.” 

“You're talking like that because you haven't experienced it. It was something overwhelming, I 
tell you. It seemed that I wasn't myself but someone or something was controlling me with some strong 
force and making me do things against my will. But that's not exactly true because I was always the 
one who occasionally wanted to do it and struggled to do it, but I couldn't resist any longer and then I 
changed and saw with horror what I was doing a moment before, and at the same time I was again 
struggling to do it until I no longer had the power to resist, and so on, continually until I woke up with 
sudden relief. Yet it lasted only a short time. When I became aware of my surroundings and that it 
wasn't a nightmare, it was a tremendous shock. I don't know how I didn't faint like Ed.” 

“You'll see,” Cliff took his crewmate by the arm, “it won't happen to you anymore. What you 
need, what we all need, is a good rest. Try to get some shut-eye now. I'll stand guard.” 

Larry lay down in the sand and kept his eyes open, staring at the invisible sky. Then he suddenly 
shot up. “Cliff, look at the sky, it's turning pink.” 

The vapor trails were no longer gray, but were edging to a light pink color, and at a point near 
the horizon they were unquestionably red. The two men stood silently watching the phenomenon, then 
Cliff burst out laughing. 

“Do you know that with your fears, you're making me nervous, too? It's just one of the moons 
rising. Because of this damned fog I keep forgetting that this planet has moons, and red ones to boot.” 

Larry said nothing. He lay down against in the sand, but did not manage to keep his eyes closed. 

Inside the Vega, Pat, Dudley and Ed were sitting in front of three cups of strong black coffee. 
They had been discussing things over and over but had not reached any satisfactory conclusion. So, 


everyone was now engrossed in his own thoughts, too unfavourable to be expressed in words. Pat got 
up and went to the berth cabin, carrying his cup of steaming coffee. Dudley followed suit a few seconds 
later. 

“Listen, Pat,” Dudley began, rather ill at ease. “There's still something I want to tell you.” 

“T imagine it's something that doesn't have an explanation. This is the night of inexplicable 
things. But it's possible that when the light from any sun is missing, you people turn into so many 
terror-filled brats. Out with it.” Dudley turned around and made a move to leave. Pat grabbed him by 
the arm. “Come on, what's not working now?” 

“Huh, if you're so worried, it's worth. . .” 

“Spill it, Dudley. You know very well that you should tell me everything, even the most 
insignificant details. Never mind what I said.” 

“It was when I was on guard duty. I heard some noises and saw shadows.” 

“Please explain.” 

“It was during the last hour and half of my tour. I heard something like sand shifting, as if 
someone was walking on sand. At first, I thought it was one of us and I called out, but no one 
answered.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, I thought about a lot of things that could cause those noises, but I had to reject them all 
due to the nature of the planet. Then I started seeing shadows. The fog kept me from discerning details 
but they were really the outline of a human being. I saw them twice wandering around a dozen meters 
from my guard post. I called out but again no reply. I heard only some kind of laugh like someone 
sniggering with pleasure. Then the steps moved away and I didn't hear anything else.” 

“Why didn't you raise somebody on the radio?” 

“It was too absurd. I didn't think it was worth stirring everybody up for some hallucination. So I 
never would have mentioned it to you if that little scene on board had not happened.” 

Pat rubbed his chin. He went over to the porthole and looked out at the sand turned reddish by 
the invisible moon making its transit. “When will this unbearable night end?” he said to himself. 

*Patecta 

“Yep.” 

“There's something else. Those shadows I saw . . . one of them looked like Peter.” 

“Don't talk nonsense,” Pat suddenly spun around. “Your brother's dead, and that's all there is to 
it. We buried him along with the other four. You should accept that, Dudley.” 

Dudley went back to finishing his coffee. Crackling on the radio brought them all to their feet. 
Pat rushed to the receiver. 

“Pat here. What's up?” 

The distorted voice echoing in the room did not quite seem like Cliff's. 

“Try to talk slower, Cliff, we can't copy,” Pat said. 

“.. It's huge, Pat, get over here pronto. Larry's gone crazy and I think I'm on my way there, 
too... there are ghosts, Pat... there are ghosts!” 

“Okay, Cliff, we're on our way. Grab your weapons and follow me.” 

For a moment Pat and Dudley's eyes met, then everyone's thoughts were about getting off the 
ship as soon as possible. They met Cliff halfway as he was running, his eyes bulging and terror etched 
on his face. 

“Vasco and George and Peter . . . and all the others . . .” Cliff said haltingly and laboriously. “I 
saw them, we've seen them . . . they've come for us, all together . . . God how horrible!” Cliff covered 
his face with his hands. 

“Here, Cliff,” Pat handed him something to drink. “Tell me what happened, calmly.” 

After a few moments, Cliff could talk coherently. “We heard footsteps several times, but with 
all this fog we couldn't make out anything. Larry was very excited, and his agitation on hearing 


footsteps gradually increased to the point that I decided to alert everyone to take him back to the ship. 
At a certain moment, I spotted shadows a short distance from us and I heard voices, like little yells or 
joyous laughter. The shadows got closer and I didn't know whether to shoot or not. I didn't know who I 
was dealing with. Then we glimpsed what we were up against. Larry let out a scream and froze. I 
couldn't even breathe. Can you understand that, Pat? All our crewmembers were there before us, all the 
ones that had died, and they were the same as when we got them out of the Orion wreck. Vacso 
Ramirez had only half a head, his whole body was crushed, and Peter was missing an arm and had only 
a stump of a leg, and they were all covered with blood. Oh, God! Pat, it was something impossible to 
describe.” 

Everyone was watching Cliff with a strange expression, unsure of whether to believe what he 
was saying or consider him insane. Yet too many things had happened that terrible night not to beleive 
their crewmate's words. 

“Okay,” Pat said. “Dudley, you go with Cliff... by the way, where in the world is Larry?” 

“Dunno. He's at his guard post, I suppose,” Cliff said. “The last time I saw him he was gazing at 
those specters with a very strange face. Then I took off.” 

“You and Dudley get back there and bring Larry back to the ship. Ed, come with me.” 

The two men started toward the Orion. The fog had a diffuse, reddish glow. Ed looked at his 
watch; it was 1036 hours. After ten minutes, the two men arrived. They both imagined what they would 
find, but there was always that trace of incredulity that made them hope. That was why when they saw 
the five grave opened, they could not hold back a scream of horror. Pieces of plastic used as burial 
shrouds for their unfortunate crewmates were scattered around the five graves. 

1700 hours. 

Inside the Vega, Peter and Ed Doyle were listening to the slow passing of time. There were only 
two of them left now. Cliff and Dudley had gone to search for Larry quite a while ago and they had not 
yet returned. They had heard the discharge of firearms, then nothing more. 

“Ed,” Pat said, “don't you think it'd be a good idea to go and have a look-see?” 

“What, Pat? Do you really need to see the show? To trudge back to see if there's still anyone 
alive?” 

“You think Cliff and Dudley are dead?” 

“No doubt. The channel's always open. Why haven't we heard from them?” 

“T'm not about to believe something like that.” 

“Take a gander down there.” 

A short distance away, the materialization of a madman's dream had emerged from the fog. All 
the men of the Vega and Orion were there. They were all holding hands and dancing, letting loose loud 
screams of joy, and they were all content and happy like kids doing a circle dance. 

“Dudley and Larry are down there, too,” Pat said in a low voice. “Even Cliff. My God, how is it 
possible?” 

“Look at Dudley's forehead,” Ed said. 

A bullet had hit Dudley right in the middle of his forehead, and his features were bathed in 
blood. Larry had been hit, too. His spacesuit had been ripped from the top of his stomach and it was all 
line with blood. 

“Larry's killed them,” Ed said. “Obviously, he was completely deranged and when they showed 
up, he shot them point-blank. Anyway, one of the two had drawn his gun in time. Look at them down 
there. They look like a bunch of kids playing.” 

“T believe you're right, Ed. Like children playing. Tell me something. What do you think makes 
a man into a child?” 

“Uh, I think repression of the id on the part of the ego.” 

“Exactly. Therefore, if you remove the inhibitions of the ego, you'll have the domineering force 
of the id again reasserting itself from the subconscious. That could occur up to a point even in normal 


cases. A not-strong-enough force of the ego produces those phenomena by which we consider a man a 
hothead. On the other hand, excessive repression of the id on the part of the ego produces weakness.” 

“You think that's the cause of all this?” 

“T can't find any other explanation. Those guys out there have become kids. Just look at them 
dancing around in a circle. What about you? When you got up on your berth still asleep and started 
messing around with the monkey wrench, weren't you nothing more than a little boy driven by the 
desire to break open a toy to see how it was put together? There must be some unknown force on this 
planet acting on our psyches and lifting the inhibitions on the id, giving rise to its long-repressed needs. 
Of course, this happens when the mind's defences are down. That is, during sleep.” 

“But Pat, all those guys down there are dead.” 

“Obviously, physical death doesn't present any problem. On the contrary, right after death is 
when this mysterious force finds the opening to call the ghosts of the id to the surface. I don't think our 
crewmates can ever die completely as we understand it. Even if we shoot 'em full of holes, their id will 
always make 'em act like kids.” The he added in a low voice, “At least, unconsciously, they're happy 
now, and I'm on the verge of envying them.” 

Outside, the group broke up and everyone ran away while throwing handfuls of sand at one 
another and shooting into the air wildly. Inside the Vega the clock read 1723 hours. Pat was sitting 
down, his arms on the small table and his head resting on them. Ed was doing the same, and quite soon 
the two men were overcome by exhaustion and sleep. Motionless vapor trails covered the surface of the 
planet and hid everything. Somewhere a throng of hideous corpses was going crazy. As soon as he 
opened his eyes, Pat checked his watch. It was 1905 hours. 

“Tn just a little while,” he thought, “it'll be dawn.” 

Lots of papers were scattered all over the place. All the maps, reports, and diskettes were strewn 
about the cabin as if someone had tossed them into the air and let them fall like snow. The second thing 
that dawned on Pat was that Ed was no longer in the ship. At last, he saw the hatch hanging open. 

“Not Ed, too,” Pat said in a broken voice. “Now I am really alone. Why am I the last one?” 

Outside, the gray vapors had dissipated somewhat, and from the Vega the black mass of the 
Orion was starting to appear, and a hundred meters more to the left a section of disturbed ground, dug 
up, trampled down, a littered with pieces of plastic sheetings. Sounds, like singing, were emanating 
from a still fog-enshrouded distance. 

When Pat emerged from the ship, it was a few minutes before 2000 hours, and the vapors were 
increasingly abating. The captain of the Vega drew his pistol and checked it out. He covered a good 
distance before spotting the faraway figures moving in confusion. Rivulets of sweat streamed down his 
face and body. When he got within a few dozen meters, the figures stopped twisting in absurd dances 
and stood watching Pat advance. 

“Just wait, guys,” Pat said. “Just another moment and I'll be there.” 

A very white sun was about to emerge from below the gray line of the horizon. The night vapors 
had almost all but dissapeared, and the sky was losing its myriad of stars. A shot shattered the silence 
and echoed from dune to dune. Festive cries rose from the group, which was starting to dance around 
Pat's body. 
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